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regions which desired to achieve a substantial degree of self-
sufficiency. Throughout the Empire a state of crisis made its
presence felt, gradually arising and becoming increasingly acute
down to the time of Aurelian and Diocletian, and affecting
economic life in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, the Danubian region,
Galb-Germany, Spain, and Africa, just as profoundly as in
Cyrene, Greece, or Italy.
Yet exaggeration must be avoided; and these statements re-
quire qualification at numerous points. Thus the recession was
not universal, nor was its incidence everywhere on the same scale*
The chief exception is Britain, whose peak of development, as we
have seen (p. 240), was attained precisely in the third and fourth
centuries. This paradox is connected with the country's situation
on the periphery of the Empire, and with the fact that its economic
development is, relatively speaking, deeply rooted in indigenous
forms. British agriculture, pottery, mining, iron and textile
industry were flourishing, as was the trade within the province,
so that in addition to owners of large estates, wealthy and in-
dependent business men and tradesmen were seen. African
agriculture with its fields of olives and corn was by no means
ruined in the third century, even in its second half, and Egyptian
agriculture also survived (p. 252). The Syrian-Palmyrene trade
maintained itself in a critical era under the protection of the
Palmyrene kingdom1, and Antioch remained a prosperous city
even after the abandoning of Doura and the capture of Palmyra
(p. 305*). The Alexandrine usurper Firmus was a very well-to-do
wholesale trader, who dispatched his ships to India, and who
appears also to have had connections with the paper industry2.
Diocletian's edict de pretiis^ which in the version known to us
was meant to apply to the Eastern half of the Empire, also fixes
the prices for a series of Western textile products, and this
evidence allows us to infer that some degree of interdependence
between the various parts of the Empire still continued in exist-
ence. There are further considerations to be entered on the credit
side. The development of land on an emphyteutic tenure is found
(p. 252). Moreover, the system of State economy with planned
production cannot be arbitrarily condemned as primitive and in-
efficient in view, for example, of hellenistic evidence disproving this
verdict, though it is undeniable that the best age of the Ptolemies
*  For a Palmyrene trading association LG.R.R. m, 1045=O.G.LS
646 (between A.IX 263/4 and 266/7).
*  S. HL A. Quad. tyr. (Firmus, etc) 3,2 sqq. For Indian embassies see p. 271,